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By BLANCHE C. CARTER 



WHEN Mr. Caveman of primitive 
age decided to take unto himself 
a mate, he went out and got her. 
The fact that she was already mated made 
no difference to him. He took her quietly, 
if possible. If not quietly, he fought for 
her and when successful threw her over his 
shoulder and took her to his cave. Perhaps 
in the depths of her savage heart there was 
a glow akin to pride, in his strength and 
force. To sit on the ground and gnaw a 
bone, and to have a new animal skin occa- 
sionally for her wardrobe was all that she 
desired. She followed her mate in the 
chase, and was content. After a time fire 
and its uses were discovered, probably by 
accident. As it was hard to kindle, it be- 



came very desirable that it should be kept 
burning, so the man went to hunt alone, 
and the woman kept the fire. Thus, with 
the advent of fire, woman lost her liberty 
and freedom, and finally became subjected 
to man — his slave, to be taken or cast off as 
the fancy seized him. 

For many centuries women were looked 
upon as inferior to men, mentally and 
physically. History tells us that by their 
beauty, intellect and wit, many of them 
caused dynasties to be founded and de- 
stroyed, and yet they were not considered 
men's equals, and apparently swayed them 
only through their beauty and charm. In 
the humbler walks of life, marriage was 
the only occupation for a so-called good 
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woman, and it certainly was a position 
which only a woman of. brains could fill 
satisfactorily. It included the greatest trial 
of a woman's life, child bearing, and after 
the coming of the children she was not only 
mother, but became nurse, teacher, doctor, 
seamstress, household drudge, and a penni- 
less pauper, with absolutely no rights of 
any kind. 

The stronger sex not so many years ago 
thought woman had no right to an income 
of her own, that she did not have brains 
enough to know how to spend it. She 
could fill all the above-mentioned occupa- 
tions acceptably but her intellect was too 
weak to handle money. In his softer moods 
before marriage, he likened her to the 
clinging vine, but after, expected her to be 
a sturdy oak on which the whole family 
could lean, and he did not expect any creak- 
ing or moaning among the branches. If 
she had a dress a year, and food which she 
herself had prepared, she was looked upon 
as a very fortunate woman, inasmuch as 
she had a god-like creature called a hus- 
band to provide them for her. 

Finally, after years of inward struggle 
and hate of their humiliating position of in- 
feriority, when they knew their hearts and 
brains were stronger, clearer and better than 
the men who dominated them, they rebelled, 
the struggle began, and no one but the 
women know what that struggle has been. 
Every effort to develop mind and heart, 
every effort to enter colleges as co-stu- 
dents with men, every effort to study med- 
icine, law, or the arts has had to be fought 
bitterly every inch of the long weary road. 
They have endured sneers and slander and 
petty persecution. And so down through 
the years they have come with a persist- 
ency, an indomitable courage which weak 
souls could not have survived, and as a re- 
ward for the long exhausting trial, women 
are coming into their own. 

The doors of colleges have been thrown 
open to them. They are making their mark 
in medicine, law and the arts. Women's 



names lead in the world of literature. They 
stand side, by side with men in factories, 
laboratories, and shops, and their work is as 
good and ofttimes superior to men's. They 
hold responsible positions in offices, and 
they make superior buyers for dry goods 
stores. They preach the gospel of Christ, 
and purity of life for men as well as Women. 
They have fought the curse of liquor, and 
the wrong of child labor. Always when 
women strive it is for a better, cleaner, hap- 
pier condition. Equal suffrage is bound to 
come, and our conservative senators who 
defeated the bill so short a time ago will 
live to see they made a mistake. It takes 
sublime courage for our men to go forth 
to battle for an ideal for a righteous cause, 
and we honor them without stint. Have 
you thought of the courage of the mothers, 
wives and sisters who see their dear ones 
go forth to danger, disease and death, and 
still send them with a smile on their faces, 
and a dagger of pain in their hearts? How 
faithfully they toil to add to the comfort 
of the men on the battlefield! Has anyone 
stopped to think of the thousands of gar- 
ments their fingers have fashioned for the 
destitute sick and wounded in the war-torn 
country, of the thousand upon thousand 
of bandages they have rolled, of the com- 
fort kits they have made, and other things 
too numerous to mention? And all you 
skeptical ones stop and think, how women 
with all their achievements are still build- 
ers and keepers of the home, and a better, 
happier home than ever before. Education 
has proven to men that women are their 
companions, not their toys or slaves; that, 
working together, intellect with intellect, 
heart to heart, home is a finer, cleaner place ; 
a place where the family can gather and 
talk of their failures and achievements to 
hearts that can understand and sympa- 
thize. 

So every characteristic of Mr. Caveman's 
wife has disappeared, except her ability to 
keep the fire of home bright and ready for 
the wanderers to gather about it. 



